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Tue city of Edinburgh is not only one 
of the finest and most romantic towns in 
Europe, but the environs rot preteen A 
interesting, combining the advantages of 
a rich, natural scenery, venerable ruins, 
and modern buildings. Arthur's seat 
and Salisbury Crags, needed not the spell 
of Sir Walter Scott to render them cele- 
brated, since the wildness of the prospect, 











the singularity of the basaltic pillars of 


the one, the broken rocks and precipices, 
which form a sort of amphitheatre of solid 
rock in the other, whose summit is 550 
feet in height, render them sufficiently 
attractive. Then to cast an eye to busy 
Edinburgh, and contrast it with the lovely 
vale that separates those rocks, where a 
human being is seldom to be seen, or any 


creature but the sheep feeding on the are 


mountain, and the hawks and ravens 
——— flight among the rocks. 

éountry ‘residences in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh are also numerous. There 
are Duddington House, the seat’ of the 
once ew of Abercorn ; Cragmillar Castle, 
which has stood for at least six centuries, 
and was onee the residence of Mary, Queen 
of Scots; Dalkeith House, w the 
young Buccleugh~entertained his present 

Vou. 11. R 


GHMelbille Castle. 


Majesty in 1822; New Battle Abbey, 
the seat of the Marquis of Lothian ; Dal- 
housie Castle, which, by being modernized, 
has lost its ancient grandeur and venerable 
— Roslin Castle, once the re- 

idence of the Prince of Orkney; Mel- 
ville Castle, and several others. 

Melville Castle, of which the above 
is a correct view, stands on the northern 
bank of the North Esk, near the village 
and parish ehurch of Laswade, et the dis- 
tance of about five miles south-west from 
Edinburgh, and three miles west from 
PT he pri ipal f the building i 

e princ of the building is 
of a wad form, Pith circular towers at 
the angles, of — t workmanship. a 
wings, appropriately neat, but not so high, 

etiached to the relia building. The 
Castle being situated rather low, does not 
command a very extensive «prospect, : nor 
can it be seen at any great distance. The 
grounds are very tastefully laid out. 
' Melville Castle is the. seat of Robert, 
Viscount Melville, who is at present, and 
has been for some time, first Lord:of the 
Adniiralty. The title was: conferred-on 
— , the celebrated’Henry Dundas, 
in 3 
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NUGE CANORE. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 
S1m,—My long silence has induced you, 
no doubt, to set me down among such 
of _ correspondents as had di led 
to 


e “tomb ofall the ulets.”” But, 
if you will take the word of an honest 
man, I have not been dead but~only 

“sleeping. The fact is simply this: soon 
after the date of my last contribution to 
. your enlightened work, I had the happi- 
: ness (or shall I say the misfortune ?) to 
: become acquainted with that redoubtable 
. character, the English Spero Be. 
ing, in a certain respect, of congenial ways 
of thinking, our acquaintance assumed at 
once, per saltum as it were, the nature of 


speedily overcome. 
story of the matter, I fell into a delight- 
ful slumber, which lasted precisely nine 
months, seven days, and some odd hours. 
About three hours ago I awoke from my 
- everie, and was not a little surprised to 
find at my elbow, (for I had fallen asl 
-in the very act of writing to your Hig 
Mightiness) not only a complete set of 
_the Mrrron, but a regular file of 
 Dewapspers, which my newsman, with 
an te regard for my entertain. 
“ment and his own fit, had supplied 
during my nap. ou will naturally 
conclude, that my first impulse was to 
devour your lucubrations. It was no 
such thing. My paramount feeling, at 
the moment, was to learn how our mun- 
dane affairs had gone on during my 
repose. I turned, accordingly, to the 
pages of the Morning Herald, which 
was the paper my provident newsman 
had sent, and after having made a hasty 
-meal on ‘heir contents, I was as able, as 
if I had been awake the whole time, to de- 
cide upon the merits of the several in- 
dividuals, who had figured on our terres- 
tial stage during the interesting interval ; 
and of these I found the two most 
distinguished Depot! all Sapp = 
rposes, the 
Penbvolent yee for Galway. This 
worthy pair personages 
to pod “mind’s eye,” to be standing at 
the. opposite ends of a long, 
chain, which might be called thé chain 
of sympathy. At one extreme was his 
Highness of Algiers, treating, with the 
most wanton and unyielding severity all 
the Christians on whom he could lay 
his hands; and at the other appeared the 
celebrated champion of the brute creation 


defending, with unheard of eloquence the 
rights of all the bears and apes of the 
metropolis. It was impossible for me not 
to be strongly affected -, A contrast ; 
80, notwithstanding the ess of my 
appetite after a fast of so unusual a dura- 
tion, I could not resist the temptation 
of chaunting the praises of these illus- 
trious individuals, and I hasten to trans- 
mit to you the result, as some amends for 
my late silence. Believe me still your 
well-wisher, BaRDvLvs. 
April 10, 1824. 
A LITTLE ODE ON A GREAT 
; POTENTATE. 
Most mous q 
Who test to 5 me 


On the land or the main, he ot 
Her renown for the Punica filles ;— : 

O monarch sublime, 

Beware of the time, 
bi the thunder of Britain provo- 

ing 3 

Though Dey of Algiers,® 

(I havemy strong ears, ) : 
Thou wilt it no Day of <All-joking. 
ON A CERTAIN HUMANE | 

LEGISLATOR. 


For dogs and hares, 
And apes and beara, 
Let M—t—an still make laws, Sir; 
For sure I be, 
That none but he, 
So well can plead their cause, Sir. 
Of all the House, 
Or man or mouse, 
Not one stands him before, Sir, 
To personate 
The British state, 
For he’s a mighty dore,+ Sir. 
© Query---All jeers? PainrEr’s Deviv. 
¢ Query---Boar? Ibid. 


ANECDOTE OF PAUL SANDBY. 
A sHonrT time before the decease of the 
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ON NEGROES AND THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 


(For the Mirror.) 


Bondage is winter, darkness, death, despair, 
Freedom the sun, the sea, the mountains, and 
the air! 
MonroomEry. 


own country. 
iderable de- 


manners, 
throughout the whole body. 

the natives of the Gold Coast 

to be firm and courageous, yet it is cer- 
tain that the — in general in our 
— of them at least as have been 
for any length of time in a state of servi- 
tude,) are of a distrustful and cowardly 
disposition. So degrading is slavery, 
that fortitude of mind is lost as free agency 
is restrained. en cause may 
probably be ascri t propensity to 
Tamil oe violate the truth, which is so 
general, that the vice of falsehood is one 
of the most inent features in their 
to theft is 


ir 
also very prevalent. Cowardice and dis- 
simulation have indeed been the pro- 
es of slavery in all ages. This un- 
condition necessarily suppresses 


any of the best affections of the 
If it calls = pee _— ee" virtues, they 
are those of sympa compassion 
for persons ih the : ate cation 3 
and, accordingly, it is found, that the 
negroes in general are strongly attached 
to their countrymen, but above all, to 
such of their companions as came in the 
same ship with them from Africa. The 
negro, says Dr. Robertson, glows with all 
the warmth of desire natural to his cli- 
mate. The tender passion, says another 
writer, is the most ardent one in the breast 


very quickly. He was 
sterdam, 


doubt that the negroes, taken al a 

are not inferior to any variety of the hu- 

man race in natural goodness of heart. 

ee en ae ee 
latter 


Fruch has been done to stifle the virtues 


‘of this unfortunate race, yet instances are 


by no means rare, of negroes who have 
stinguished themselves in literature and 
arts, when favoured by fortune with op- 
— of education and improvement. 
—. of the n for the 
mathematical and physical sciences is 
ieee by Hannibal, a colonel in the 
ussjan artillery, and Lislet of the Isle 
of France, who was named a 
member of the French Academy of 


seven 
ve 
reckoning it up after him, a different 
result was obtained ; have you not f 
the leap-years? says the 
omission was supplied, and 


then _— with his answer. 
Joh. Capitein, who was bought by a slave- 


t-— dealer when eight years old, studied 


theology at Le: and published seve- 
ral sermons and poems : hie “* Dissertatio 
de Servitute Ltbertati Christiane non 
contraria,” went through four editions 
ined in Am. 
, and went to Elmina on the Gold 

Coast, where he was either murdered, or 
is 


exchanged for the life and faith of 


h 
countrymen, those he had learned in 
Europe. In 1734, A. W. Amo, an Afri- 
can a, = coast of wen took the 
degree octor in phi at the 
university of Wittemberg. Melle in 
Vienna, an African was an excel- 
lent performer, both on the violin and 
violincello, he was also a capital drafts. 
man, and had made a very successful 
painting of himself. Ignatius Sancho, who 
was born on board a slave-ship on its 

from Guinea to the West Indies, 
and wus Vasa in the kingdom of 
Benin have distinguished themselves as 
literary characters ‘in this country in 
modern times. 


The bil for the abolition of the wicked 
traffic of the slave trade passed bot) 
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fa ty pis Sorgen are 
a at tar, 
nal kept by a person at Gibraltar, during 


began June 
ai, 177, au kia 170 — — 


liament on the 24th of March, 


in Britain, under the 

Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox, an adminis- 
tration which, on account of its noble ex- 
ertions in behalf of the —_ soo 
race, will pass to posterity, poe, eye 
successive generations, hi the love mF 
gratitude of all the most — 7 

/kind. Montgomery, in his poem, 

West Indies,” has the following highly 
beautiful picture of the negro :— 


“ In these romantic regions, man grows wild ; 

Here dwells the negro, nature’s outcast child : 

Scorned by his brethren ; but his mother’s eye, 

That gazes on him from her warmest sky, 

Sees on his flexile limbs untutor'd 

Power on his forehead, in his face ; ; 

Sees in his breast, where lawless passions rove, 

The heart of friendship, and the home ~ oie 

Sees in his mind, where desolation re 

Fierce as his clime, uncultur’d as his 

Asoil! wees virtue’s fairest flowers might shoot, 
And trees of science bend with glorious fruit, 

Sees in his soul, involved with thickest night, 


’d midst s his dust to fire, 
And shine for ever whenth the stars expire.” 


The poets have almost invariably been 
on the side of humanity ; and in his 
“ Pleasures of Memory,” gives follow- 
ing appalling picture of a slave-ship :— 


“ From Guinea’s coast 


the western wave, 
Crashed, till hi: i hi Nereis rt bea, 
is , heroic s: 
And from tt shih, hel ind 


Wethensanenhane, with enti ed, 
Lo! memory bursts the twilight ong resign 
Here dear delusions sooth the sinking soul, 
When rude scourge assumes its base con- 


And o’er Futurity’ 8 push oe e diffuse 
The full reflection of her hues.” 


and pind have lately 

in hand in a solemn treaty 

-~ Perso traffic of the slave 

continue in bonds 

to the various 

tm of the a that “ humani: ~y 
man’s first duty.” P. T. 


For anecdotes relating to the. moral 
character of Potten” see Blumenbach, 
Barrow, le and Mungo Park; 
«The Turkish Spy,” vol. I. page 215, and 
Trade,” by Montgomery, James Grahame, { 

J on ames 
and E. Benger. ae 


eccooaca® 


Goose 
A ar Fowl, 15s. ‘ton 


We opened our batteries on the 12th of 
September, 1779, and continued firing at 
intervals until the 2nd of February, 1783. 

January 27, 1780.—Admiral Rodney 
arrived here with troops, stores, and pro- 
visions for the garrison ; he fell in with 
the Spanish fleet near ‘Cadiz, took an 
Admiral, with seven sail of the line, and 
blew up the ae ship of their fleet. 

June 7.—The Spaniards sent nine sail 
of fire-ships to the wenmole, but by the 
alacrity of our seamen, they were towed 
off without doing us the least damage. 

April 12, 1781.— Admirals Darby, 
Digby, =o arrived ag ong = and 
provisions for garrison, ut before 
they cast anchor, the S 
all their batteries on us: they kept such 
a shower of shot and shells flying, that 
it seemed impossible for a bird to fly 
over us unhurt. 

_ November 27.—Our Governor, Gene- 
ral Elliot, with a few of bis hardy troops, 
sallied out to attack our enemies in their 


fronting the enemy by land, and the de- 
tachment of artillery under him exerted 
themselves with so much bravery, that 
in a few hours we burned their Maho 


battery. 

September 9.— The enemy attacked 
us with ten battering ships of war, 80 
constructed as to resist either shot or 
— but: by the gallant behaviour of 
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Ses 


h the midst of the 


enemy 
144,500: men employed against us, and 
the whole of our Gad ened to 
only 6,021 effective men, so that our 
brave garrison fought 24 times their own 
number during the si 

February 2, 1783.—The Spaniards sent 
a flag of truce to acquaint us of a general 
peace houtEurope, and on the 10th 
of March, the Thetis frigate arrived with 








confirmation of the pleasing news. 
Shot, &c. fired from the garrison. 
DR i petin cae seed, cistnin ten cdecis 57,163 
sgcertreeseecetenmcnses 129,151 
Grape Shot ............0...0....eeeee 12,681 
Carcase Bombs....................- 926 
Light Balls ...........0....2-s0000 679 
Total...... 200,600 
Shot, &c. fired by the enemy. 
Shot ........00.. Tete ty head 182,528 
Shells.................. = Sg rhe i Sai 75,860 
Total...... 258,388 


Our loss during the siege, viz. 
Offi- Ser- Drum Pri- 
cers, —  p vates. 


Killed...... oe 6... 1D... -- 594 
Wounded... 34 ... 57 ... 17 .... 2,853 


Missing... 0... 0 0 1 
Inhabitants killed ...... 18 
ounded ............... 2. 

The enemies’ loss is supposed to be 13,636 

‘H. O. 





MOROCCO ETIQUETTE. 






course exercise your discretion upon ; it 
is as.follows :— 
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ma el Kaba hashak asseedi, “He is 
talking with a prostitute—your pardon, 
Sir, for the grossness of the expression.” 





EPITAPH ON OLD JENKINS. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


S1r,—I have sent you an Epitaph on a 
monument erected at Bolton in Yorkshire, 
to the memory of Henry Jenkins, which 
you will —- insert, if you think 
roper, in your MrRrRor.! 
. ‘ ; T. A. C. 
Blush not, marble, 
To rescue from-oblivion 
The memory of 
HENRY JENKINS, 
A person obscure in birth, 
But of a life truly memorable, 


‘or 
He was enriched 
With the goods of nature, 
: If not of fortune, 
And happy 
In the duration, 
If not variety, 
Of his enjoyments : 
And 


Tho’ the partial world 
Despised and di led 
This low and humble state 
The equal eye of Providence 
Beheld and blessed it 
With a emery © health and length of 


To teach an 
Those blessings are entailed in temper- 


ance, 
He Lived tn the amazing age of 100,” 
e lived to amazing age 
Was interred here, December 6, 1670, 
And had this justice done to his memory, 
1743. 


set Senet SEVEN AGES 





THE ancient Chroniclers classed or ar- 
the His 
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q The vii ages of man lyving.in y* 
- worlde. 


ture, now leave the deep holes arid 
sheltered bottoms where they passed the 
winter, and wandering about in search 
of fe in offer themselves to the 
search of the angler.”.— Warton beauti- 


and fully says,— 


PauLinus.* 


© We shall be glad to receive from Paulinus, 
the Ballad of Ktug Lear so kindly mms us. 
: ' D. 


THE MONTH OF APRIL. 


Tie is the fourth month of the year, 
to the common ‘computation ; 
from the vernal 


begins 
bosom for the production of vegetables. 
In this month the sun travels through 
parts of the signs Aries and Taurus. 
April is represented by a young man in 
with a garland of myrtle and haw- 


* Beneath a willow, long forsook, 
The fisher seeks his custom'd nook : 
And bursting thro’ the cracking sedge 
That crowns the currents’ cavern’d edge, 
He startles from the bordering wood 
The bashful wild-ducks’ early brood.” 


The following proverbs relate to April: 


© When April blows his horn,® 
It’e good both for — eorn.”’ 
© April borrowe three days of March, and 


be fr rapril flood carries away the frog and b 
“An aw: er 
boca ™ i a 


® That ts, when ft thunders tn April. 


A HOAX IN LISBON. 


In the year 1811, atd while our tr 
were stationed in Lisbon, a sin Me 
was played. A notice, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy, was printed and freely 
circulated :— 

NOTICE. 


“ An officer of the British army has 
deposited £500. sterling, that he walks 
across the River Tagus, on Monday next 
at one o'clock, or about the middle 
of the day, in a pair of boots made of 


the otk, from the Tower of Belem, opposite 


cheese by clowten! 


is e 
tion has yet come-to-maturity, and 
vicissitudes of warm gleams and Sco 
showers, have the most powerful in 
hastening that universal springing of the 
vegetable tribes, whence the season de- 
rives its.a) ty 
= Now daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight, 
The cuckoo now on every tree . 
Sings euckoo, cuckoo.” 
~ @ in the month, ‘that welcome 
guest harbi of summer, : the 
swallow, returns. At first, here and —s 
only one appears, glancing as- 
scateely able to endure the cold.” 
« The swallow for 8 moment seen, 
Skims in haste the village green.” 
Fish, ‘actuated by the same law that 
exerts ‘its influence upon the rest of na- 


to the Torre Velha. These boots are of 
an admirable construction, and very cu- 
rious, invented by the officer who will 
make use of them.” 


Such was the nature of the hand-bills 


is 

the credulity of the Portuguese was 
that on Monday morning, Decem! 
1811, by ten o’clock, people began 
assemble on the shore, houses 
the water, Belem Castle, 
number of many. thou 
boat or carriage was to 
eleven o or a 


fe 
cE 
Fs 


t 


= 
FE 
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by people hi 


e river was covered wi 


& 
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for ten or twelve shillings, were on that 
day let for thirty or forty shillings, and 
to add to the scene, large parties had gone 
into Belem (Castle, forgetting that the 
tide flowed round it, going away, 
when dark, —_ lkinet i pri- 
soners except by boat, which many 
did, and paid handsomely for. 


She Selector; 
OR, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 





BURNS’ BIRTH PLACE. 


Two miles from the town of Ayr, we 
came to the hut where Burns was born. 
It is a low thatched building of a single 
story, forming the corner, and connected 
by the same roof with two or three others 
of a similar size. A trifling bribe pre- 
vailed on the driver of the dill to stop. 
while my companion and m examin: 

the interior of this humble dwelling. A 


sign is affixed to the walls without, which 
bears the inscription which follows :— 
“ Burns’ cottage.—Robert Burns, the 
Ayrehive Roe was born under this roof 
on the January, 1759.” Two small 


rooms occupy the whole fioor of the 
house; in one of which, now used as a 
kitchen, is a recess where stood the bed 

was born. The other 


— 


Burns, and then took a dram with him; 
adding, ‘* poor fellow!” He seemed no- 
wise averse to repeating the draught even 
at this early hour: and, accordingly 
leaving him enough for a double an 
triple potion, we mounted our seats and 

ed our journey.—Bigelow's Leaves 
} ny a Journal. 


BATTLE OF THE SHANNON 

_ AND THE CILESAPEAKE. 

Ir is well known that during the last 
American war, the last we hope it will 
ever remain, tain (afterwards Sir 
Philip) Broke, of the Shannon sent a 
challenge to Captain Lawrence of the 
Chesapeake ; the challenge however did 
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not reach him ; but the lateer observing 
the nee outside — Boston, came 
aut y to en er. 

T Stee, ‘cnmmnanand oid bécoming 
spirit on beth sides; but the ships get- 
ting foul, the Shannon’s position enabled 
her to sweep the whole range of the Ame- 
rican’s decks with her shot. 


Upon her about twenty Ame- 
ricans “aoe ht Sooletnes.” These 
were instantly driven towards the fore- 
castle ; where a few endeavoured to get 
down the era re ns = 
eagerness preven’ other ; a few 
Over the bows, and reeched the main deck 
the bridle ports; and the re- 
mainder laid down their arms and sub- 
mitted. Between thirty and forty of the 
Shannon’s marines quickly followed the 
first boarding party. These kept down 
the men who were ascending main 
hatchway, and answered a spirited fire, 
still continued from the main and mizen 
tops. The Chesapeake’s fore-top was, in 
the mean time, stormed by midshi 
Smith and his top men, about fre in 
number; who either destroyed or drove 
on deck all the Americans there stationed. 


pastel lag’ the" Shannes’e. Soe-gerd, 


act of givi 
fire the Uhe 
en the 


ves afresh. Captain Broke par- 
ried the middle fellow’s and wound- 


British commander, the third man cut 
him down with his broadsword, and, at 
that very instant, was himself cut down 
by one of the Shannon’s seamen. Cap- 
tain Broke and his treacherous foe now 
lay side by side; each, although nearl 
powerless, struggling to regain his sw 
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when a.marine dispatched the American 
with his bayonet. was 
not the only sufferer upon this occasion ; 
one of his men was ki and two or 
three were wounded. Can it be wondered, 
if all that were concerned in this breach 


commander could 
their fury a. young midshipman, who, 
having slid down a rope from the Chesa- 
ange fore-top, his protection. 
. Smith who had descended from 
the fore-top, and a seaman, were at this 
time helping the Captain on his -legs. 
The seaman, while tying a handkerchief 
round his commander’s head, called out, 
(pointing aft,) “ There, Sir, there goes 
up the old ensign over the yankee co- 
lours.” The Captain saw it hoisting, 
(with what feelings may well be imagin- 
and was instantly led to the quarter- 
deck, where he seated himself upon one 
of the carronade-slides. 

gallant first lieutenant of the 
T. L. Watt) was struck 
a grape-shot from one 
of that ship’s fore-mast 8, while in 
the act of hoisting the British colours 
over the American. Another was 
is unfortunately, ‘ore the 
officer commanding that division knew of 
the Chesapeake’s surrender ; and three or 
four of the Shannon’s men shared the la- 
mented fate of Mr. Watt, besides several 
being wounded. Even after the British 
colours were flying on board the Chesa- 

me, some of her men kept firing u 
main hatchway, and killed a British 
marine. It was and not till then, 
that Lieutenant (Charles Leslie) Falkiner, 
who was si on the booms, very pro- 
perly directed three or four muskets that 
were ready, to be fired down. Captain 
Broke, from his seat upon the carronade- 
slide, told him to summon them to sur- 
render, if they desired quarter. He did 
so. They replied, “We surrender ;” 
and all hostility ceased. Soon after this, 


Captain Broke’s senses failed him from 


discharge of the first gun 
period of Captain Broke’s board- 
ing, eleven minutes only elapsed; and, 
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been killed by a cannon-shot, as he was 
hoisting the colours on board the Chesa- 
peake, clearly proves, that the se did 
not cease till the very moment of vic- 
tory—James’s Naval History. 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE.—A 
WELL-KNOWN LADY. 

On the walls around the interior of the 
piazza, placards and advertisements of 
all descriptions are exhibited in every 
variety of form, to catch the gazer’s eye. 
According to the professions which they 
severally contain, all the wants and 
wishes of mankind can be supplied, all 
the disorders incident to humanity can be 

cured, all ‘the eyils oo in socie 
can be prevented. It is your own fault 
if you be burned in your bed; ‘for here 
is the fire-escape. It is the shipwrecked 
seanian’s fault if he be drowned ; for there 
is the life-preserver, or, what is much 
more efficacious in many a mariner’s 
opinion, the precious child’s caul, ** which 
may be had of Mrs. Prigging’s of Ro- 
therhithe, for the moderate price of ten 
ao !” Here is a facetious nota bene 
rom Van Butchel the younger, and there 
a modest notification from the knight of 
the Medical Board. But amongst all 
these, there is “‘no medicine to a mind 
diseased.” Look et the only female 
figure in the place, sitting on the bench 
by the side of my master. She is dressed 
in deep mourning, with a reticule on her 
finger. Her cheeks and even her lips 
are painted; and she fancies herself a 
lady of wealth and hi Some 
ears ago she had an only brother, a clerk 
in the Bank of England, who was the 
chief support of herself and their widow- 
ed mother: his premature death reduced 
them to poverty, and deranged the in- 
tellects of his sister. She has continued 
to appear in black ever since, and cannot 
forego the professional idea that her bro- 
ther left her a handsome fortune, the 
illusive receipt of which is with her the 
occupation of every day. For this pur- 
pose she is assiduous in her visits to 
the Bank: the clerks, who are acquainted 
with her misfortunes, humanely fall in 
with her humour; and she is chiefly sup- 
ported by their eleemosynary contribu- 
tions, which she benignantly considers as 
of a dividend that is her due in be- 
of her deceased relative. She is 
now looking at a dirty Goldsmith’s <l- 
, to see if it be one of the nu- 
merous red-letter days, that prevent her, 
as she says, from ing business at 


‘the Bank.” With these she is in ge- 


neral as well acquainted as any clerk in 
the establishment. while 


She 
restoring the ruddy calendar to its old 
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‘ Alas ! poor human nature !”—Aureus; 
or the Life and Opinions of a Sovereign. 


THE SILLER CROWN. 
A SCOTCH BALLAD, 
By the Honourable Miss Stuart. 


O! ve shall walk in silk attire, 
And siller ha’e to spare, 

If ye’ll consent to be my bride, 
Nor think on Donald mair! 

Ah! wha wou'd buy a silken gown 
With a poor broken heart ? 

And what's to me a siller crown 
Gin frae my lad I part! 


The mind whose ev'ry wish is pure 
Far dearer is to me ; 

And ere I’m fore’d to break my aith 
I'll lay me down and dee} 

For I ha’e pledg’d my virgin-troth 
Brave Donald’s fate to share, 

And he has gi’en to me his heart, 
With a’ its virtues rare! 


His gentle manners won my heart, 
He, gratefu’, took the gift ; 
And, shou’d I gang to seek it back, 
It wou’d be waur than theft! 
For longest life can ne’er repay 
The love he bears to me ; 
And ere I’m fore’d to break my aith, 
Dll lay me down and dee ! Star. 


SCYLLA. 


As the breadth across this celebrated harbo 


only as a poet. 

uisite a bard, we must. not expect to 
find all his representations strictly con- 
fined to a mere accurate narration of facts. 


In bed 


CHARYBDIS. 

OvurTsrvE the tongue of land, or Braccio 
di St. Rainiere, that forms the harbour of 
Messina, lies the Galofaro, or celebrated 
vortex of Charybdis, which has, with more 
reason than Scylla, been clothed with 
terrors by the writers of antiquity. To 
the undecked boats of the Rhegians, Lo- 
crians, Zancleans, and Greeks, it must 
have been formidable ; for, even in the 
present day, small craft are sometimes 
endangered by it, and I have seen several 
men-of-war, and even a seventy-four-gun 
ship, whirled round on its surface ; but, 
by using due caution, there is 
very little d or inconvenience to he 
apprehended. It appears to be an agitated 
water, of from seventy to ninety fathoms 
in depth, circling in quick eddies. It is 
owing pry to the meeting of the 

ur and lateral currents with the 
main one, the latter being forced over in 
this eo by the opposite point of 


Pezzo. is in some measure, 
with the relation of Thucydides, who calls 


vortex, particularly some 

id to have been related by the celebrated 

diver, Colas, who lost his life here; I 

have never found reason, however, during 

my examination of this spot, to believe 
one of them.—Jbid. 


She Modelist. 
No. LI. , 


THE BLASTED TREE. 
Sn a ta a 
Hollow on, es to root, 1 
And all its shrivell'd arms were bare.” 

Ir was a piercing night in mid-winter, 
and along the rounded hills towards the 
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Clifton meadows, below Aylesbury, 
moonlight sparkled on the bright 
thickly-crusted snows oo 
dour. Far off, the faint but 


the 
and 


try presented only a few solitary trees, 
and, — that here _ there a rugged 
grou: overgrown bbery was seen 
pe the. snow, one oar ane 
cultivated waste a t was a night 
in which the ror ma oe German 
could not fail to conjure up a thousand 
phantoms; his. shrieking ghosts cried 
from the crevices of every sapless tree ; 
his witches rode on the pale moonlight 
moonbeams, in the distant and scarcely 
perceptible mist that spread a thin veil 
rote the a stars ; a 
irits of his departed 

Hike’ premature resurrectionists from be- 
hind every thicket. 

The hour of eleven had drawn nigh, 
and the watchful family that inhabited 
the crazy cabin on the borders of this 
barren country, had extinguished their 


blazing pine lights, buried up their fires, 


and sprinkled over the smoking ashes the 
spoonful of salt, the magic virtues of 
which ‘dispersed the ghostly train, and 
ensured them a rest ; when two 
travellers along the broken road 
that leads from the village towards the 
ford above the falls. One bore the ap- 
of an old man, infirm with age; 

is broad-brimmed hat hid his face, but 
some thin grey locks waved around his 
shoulders, he leaned forward on his 
jaded horse like one with fa- 
i him was 


travellers, and sometimes, for had 
some science, run out patented lands, 
and was, withal, better acquainted with 
the country than any man in it. He led 
the old man’s horse sometimes, and some- 

e ought discovered 
traits of anystery.in this and as every 
Cag Gatqestorhiat puntny Seles aula 
chief, according to their conceptions, they 
followed the midnight travellers acrose 
the barrens with their eyes, until they 
disappeared, and then lay several anxious 
hours dreaming of m % a 
and blood. Pn mckeprtigge fier we t 
they heard the piercing cry of despair, 
mingling with the roar of the water-fall ; 
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and more than once discovered symptoms 
in the dusky room that spoke of death 
without. ; 

But the woodman was in the village 
before sunrise ; he that he had 
put the stranger safely across the ford, 
and left him to e his j - Sus. 
= was = ~ for the me sn 

e character 0: young man was : 
the traveller was known to have 
money, but he had been called down the 
river on business of such urgent import- 
ance, that it was necessary for him to 
reach the lower ford that night, and he 
had with difficulty prevailed on Hurlbut 
to accompany him to the western road. 
Who the s was none knew, and 
thus far all was fair. But he never reached 
the ford, and no trace was heard of him 
from that night. Suspicion was once 
more awakened, and Hurlbut maintained, 
when questioned on the subject, a guarded 
and scornful The fortune-tellers 


’ 
with all the meer of judicial inquiry, 
and even these condemned the unfortu- 
nate young man. 

en spring came, it was discovered 
that a large oak tree, celebrated for its 
age and majesty, did not put forth a leaf. 
It grew near a by-road which led to the 
river below the fall; and as no other 
cause could be assigned for its blighted 
“eau, it was attributed to one 
which now met. the ular suspicion 
among the Germans. ey called it the 
blasted tree ; and located the place where 
the stranger’s blood was shed beneath its 
branches. Withered by the hot breath 
of murder, they it should bloom 
again, whenever the murderer should be 
brought to justice, and its blood sprinkled 
on its dry roots. 

‘Five years passed away, and old im- 
pressions and vague suspicions grew 
stronger as years departed ; Hurlbut was 
now surrounded by a young and depen- 
dant family ; but superstition had fixed 
an indelible mark upon his character, and 
he was followed by the eye of jealousy, 
which watched his actions, his counte- 
nance, and his words, while it shunned 
his association. The man became rest- 

reputation, 

it for years, he began 
to sink under its influence into morose- 

ness and disquietude. 
~ About this time, some huntsmen in the 
es of game which had sheltered in the 
lasted tree, cut it down, and, lo! from 
the old trunk fell the withered bones of a 
human being ; they were examined by an 
anatomist, and declared to be the perfect 
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bours, too, 
fate of the and, 


fixed. He 


up for trial. 


The excitement of the ran 
high ; and as the day fixed tor hi tral 


drew near, the hopes of his acquittal va- 
nished. ‘The masa of the people were 
sure of his guilt, and they collected the 
evidence against him with an activity and 
seal which savoured rather of the spirit 
ph engy mare: than of a love of 
justice. I leave the reader to imagine for 

imself the feelings of a tender wife, and 
six destitute little children, as they looked 
forward through the gathering cloud to 


the day that was to fix his destiny, while . 


I hasten to the crowded court-room, and 
the solemn arraignment of the husband 
and father for the crime of murder. 

The prisoner stood pale and dej 
but silent and resigned, at the bar, an 
answered with a calm and steady voice, 


“Not Guilty,” t6 the charge. He was - 


asked if he counsel ; he answered in 


It ‘was , ted, however, unhesita- 
mand he resumed his scat. When 


y 
he had two evidences to prove, he 


that the hysician who pro- 
nounced therm peas and of five years’ 
decay, and who was a bitter énemy of the 
defendant, had placed them there himself ; 
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that they had for metty years before decked 
a comer of his study ; mene et 
who assisted in placing them there, an 

the was the aperture in the trunk 


a second 
of the tree itself, which, at the entrance, 


was not more than five inches in diameter. 


? 


quitted Me en and the 
corrupt and revengeful physician just es- 
caped Cram the village time oncegh to 
save his neck. 


amined, and how 
cautiously w $ how false and how 
deceptive the that what is generally 
believed is infallibly the right ! 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Bublic Journals, 


THE SHERWAHRAY HILLS IN 
INDIA. 


1819, by which Salem was found 
be 3,070 feet above the level of the sea, 
half way up the hill. Atav 

up in to 


and a: 


from the camp, was 
90 ; the height therefore 


the eye 
is delighted with the most extensive and 
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memory the picturesque and beautiful 
See dewee ane 
at home. 


The inhabitants consist yo yng: 
oa 

account emi t years ago 
from Conjeveram. Their manners and 


strangers. Their life is entirely of a pas- 
toral description, and crimes of a heinous 
nature are seldom or never committed 
amongst them. Their disputes are in 
settled by the head-man of each 

aud; but when the matter in dispute is 
of importance, the three chiefs meet toge- 
ther, and having heard both parties, pass 
their decision, which is always final, and 
réceived with perfect submission and res- 
pect: they have never yet applied to our 
courts for justice. Their females seem 
to be much secluded, at least it is very 
rarely-they are seen ; but, from the num- 
ber of children which appear, they must 
either be very numerous or very prolific. 
By their own account they are a very 


healthy race, which is corroborated by 41, 


their appearance; the only disease th 
denn Sa thé omailajtet) whidh come x4 


the 
Ce bead nied; Sy a onesie 
degree of bravery.— Asiatic Journal. 





No. ITI. 





of muriate of strontia, in a small iron 
ladle.—An 


warmed, and ou 

while the alcohol is burning. The salts 
behind, after being dried, may 

be used for the same purpose again. 





A Metal which bursts into fame when 
thrown upon Cold Water. 


Prace a piece of potassium, of about two 
grains weight, upon cold water in a basin, 
when it inflames and exhibits a beautiful 
light of a violet red colour. 





Spoons which Melt in Hot Water. 
Fuse together, in a crucible, eight parts 
of bismuth, five of lead, and eee tin: 

ese will combine, and form an 
alloy, (of which spoans may be made 
possessed of the remarkable property of 
melting in boiling water). 





To Melt a piece of Metal ina Nutshell. 


To make Cinders, or little Wicker-baskets, 
appear as if they were Crystallized. 





—— es UL UCC 
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ANTIPATHY. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Various, and often unaccountable, are 
the ties 


and thies of men. 
Mem entigaihe onl Gavty 
an not a 
nature, but which hed ibe’ es Lave 


a most dire 

lent ant eh open 
violent antipathy to t 

that he was one day dining in a company 


Priel hie meal His eyea dared fe, 


countenance became distorted, his 


ieee 
ret 
Sr geeeee 


iy 
F 
3 
: 
3 
e 
BE 


F 


viously written the history 
trough which a considerable part of 
party pursued him wit 





WONDERFUL UTILITY OF AN 
AFRICAN TREE. 


(For the Mirror.) 


B 


eaten in time of scarcity, and the large 
ured, to make good soap. The Bota 
b to 3 
nical name of this tree is Aliconda. 





THE AMERICAN CONSTI- 
TUTION. 


Mr. Eprtor,—The follo is 
of Mr. Wilson’s alee De. 


cember 3, 1787, during the Debates of 
the Convention of the State of Pensyl- 
vania, on the Constitution 

the Government of the United States. 


not 
confine this observation to human per- 
formances alone; it will apply to divine 
writings. An anecdote, which I have 
heard, exemplifies this observation: 





PALM SUNDAY AND EASTER 
MONDAY. ’ 


Ow Palm Sunday, boys and girls (youths 
and mai got above 
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bunches of the sallow willow with its 
silken bloom-buds in their hands, as tro- 
phies of their travels. 

Now, at last, the Easter week is arrived, 
and the r have bebe in need = 
the best of it—setting ings, but their 

i ise defiance. 


the Coventry of mechanics—wherever that 
may be. In fact, it cannot happen. On 
Easter Monday ranks 


places— 
Jobson is as good as Sir John—the “rude low 
mechanical 


»* is ‘* monarch of all he sur- 
veys” from the summit of Greenwich- 
hi when he thinks fit to say “ It 


escape from it» for the only thing that 
an lishman, whether high or low, 
eannot endure patiently for a week 
ther, is, unmingled amusement. At thi 
time, however, he is determined to oy. 
Accordingly, on Easter Monday all 
pom lanes my alle = me- 
tropolis pour eir dingy denizens 
into the suburban fields and vi in 
search of the said amusement—which is 
plentifully pe for them by another 
even yan than ae" one on 
whose patronage they depend :—for of all 
callings, the most melancholy is that of 
sag oe of pleasure to the poor. During 
the Monda holiday- 
ty bound, contrives, by 
the aid of a little-or not a little artificial 


5 On Thureday he finds out 
t he is heartily sick of doing 
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i 

beer and 
Easter week of a London holiday-maker. 

But there is a sport belonging to Eas- 
ter Monday, which is not confined to the 

er and which, fun forbid that 

ane over silently.—If the reader 
has not, during his boy’ performed 
the explojt of riding to the turn-out of 
the stag on Eppi Forest ;—fullowi 
the hounds all y long, —at a Tespec 
distance + raga in the evening 
with the loss of ing but his hat, his 
hunting whip, and his horse—not to 
mention a portion of his nether person ; 


na when a boy, I geben irper poe 
y expatiating on the superiority of those 
who have. "Rnd if he fuse done it, I need 
not tell him that he has no cause to envy 
his friend who escaped with a flesh-wound 
from the fight of Waterloo—for there is 
not a pin to choose between them ! 


MAUNDY THURSDAY. 


Tus 5 ag is always the Thursday 
before ter, is called, in Latin, dies 
Mandati, the + tod the command, being 


the day on which our Lord washed the 
feet of his disciples, as recorded in the 
second lesson. This practice was long 
kept up in the monasteries. After the 
_— ony, —~e ee were made to 
t , of clothing and of silver money ; 
pene rae shen _ iven them to. midi 
gate the severity of the fast. A relic of 
this custom is still preserved in the dona- 
tions re at St. James’s on this day. 
The following description of the cere- 
mony as practised five or six years since, 
will be interesting to our provincial 
readers. The numbers partaking of the 
king’s bounty this time amounted to 
eighty. The distribution, as usual, took 
place at Whitehall ; but on ace 
count of an extra staircase being built 
from the anti-chapel to the royal closet 
for the Duchess of York to ascend, the 


there, 
erected on the outside in Privy Garden’ 
where accommodation was provided for 
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hty men and eighty women, and about 
Spectators. ‘I'wo cods, two salmons, 
eighteen red herrings, eighteen pickled 
i with four loaves, were given to 

m in a wooden bowl. After 


king, which was drunk in ale, in wood 
In the afternoon th i 
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assemblage of those who had partaken of 
the royal bounty. 


ON PASTE, OR EASTER EGGS. 


Tne Persians, before their conversion 
to Mohammedanism, reckoned the be. 

inning of the year from the day in which 
fhe sun enters into Aries, which is in 
March. According to one of the ancient 
cosmogonies, all th were produced 
from an egg, hence called the Mundane 
egg. This cosmogony was received in 
pee and wea oe =. there ob- 
tained, among the people t country, 
a custom of presenting each other with an 
egg, the symbol ofa new beginning of time, 
on every new-year’s day, that is, on the day 
when the sun enters Aries. The doctrine 
of the Mundane egg was not confined to 
the limits of Persia, but was spread, to- 


the gether with the consequent practice of 


which ought to have contained 10s. in 
gold, but had ‘a one pound bank note 
instead; and also white kid bags, tied 
to the others with white leather strincs, 
two feet long, in which were id. 
and 4d, silver pieces, amounting 
as the 

contain 

laced on a table, whi 


e first aes the 

Seana ime arae 
istributed to the 

shoes and stockings by the roe of 


8 shirt, were distributed in a similar 
manner. Additional ‘ 


the 
posed the procession, and the numerous 


presenting new-year eggs, through various 
other countries. But the new-year was 
not every where kept on the day on which 
the sun enters Aries, or, at least, it ceased 
in of time, to be so kept. In 
Persia itself, the introduction of the Mo- 


become that of Easter. Now, amid all 


these changes, the custom of 
at the sun’s entrance into ene on. 


= is in the pro’ ~$ 
said to be the symbol e beginning of 
time, and now it is called the symbal of 
the resurrection. We see, hence, what 
was the real origin of the Easter egg of 
the Greek and Roman churches. The 
Roman church brought it into England. 
In Persia, the celebration of the new- 


gentlemen y 


not observe the first day of the’so 
out of sition to those who 


20 
oa 
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revived, of of preening coe gets ae 
eggs, some of them 


nga co ied a to cost three 


ducats a piece—Seven or eight and twenty 


In Newcastle, and other places in the 


North of England, of which the 
sells are ether coloured o 


ilt, are nape given 
to children at. Easter. shells are 
pI oo. with dying — put into the 


water in which the eggs are boiled. The 
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odamtn, by saying, “ Jesus Christ is 

*° The answer is, ‘* Yes, he _is 
risen.” The people then embrace, give 
each other eggs, and drink a great deal 


of sap ote 
ponds pretty much. with 
a rubaeguent account, of far older 
date, is transcribed from Hakluyt’s 
voyages, 1589, black letter. 
“ They (the Russians) have an order 
at Easter, which they always observe, 


eggs, and that is this ;—Every year, against 


Latin Dic - ¢ Pasche,’ 
or Easter Nee ia * Ovum 
paschale, croceum, seu fotewra 3? a de- 
scription which refers to. the dying, or 
staining ; but Ainsworth, who was pro- 
bably unacquainted with what really 
characterizes the Paschal egg, calls it 


Easter, to dye, or, colour red with 
brazzel Penal wood), a great number of 
, of which every man and woman 
giveth one unto the priest of the parish, 
upon Easter day, in the morning. And, 
moreover, the common people use to 
carry in their hands one of these red 
the not only upon Easter day, but = 
or four days after, and gentlemen 
and _gentlewomen have eggs gilded, 
which they carry in like manner.—They 
use it as they say, for a great love, and 
in token of the: resurrection, whereof 


and they rejoice. For, when two friends meet 


is made a hol b re Tgelet 
diction of the aoa The following is 
the form of benediction :— 

¢ Bless,-O Lord, we beseech thee, this 


n ale 


rudely Lyssa on. board, for the body; we 
, and before day-break 

ned by the blaze and 

bonfire, ey wth singing singing 


day, says: the Abbé @’Aute- 
in his ee ea Siberia, is set 


we. me .an egg. I gave 


octet houses ini 4 


“themselves into 


during the: Easter holy-days, they come 
and take one another by the hand ; the 
one of them saith, ‘ the ‘Lord, or Christ, 
is risen.’ The other answereth, © It is so 
of a truth.” Then they kiss, and ex- 
change ‘their eggs, both men and women 
continuing in kissing four days together.” 
Our ancient. voyage-writer means no 
more, it should seem, than that the cere- 
mony, was kept for four days. ; 
Ray has preserved. an old English pro ~ 
‘verb on this subject :-— Ss 
“ Ill.warrant you for an ogg at Easter.” 


Aw Irish travelling merchant, alias, s 
pedlar, asked an itinerant a the 
ice of a pair of fowls, “ 
Sir.” “* In my dear pa oa y darling, 
you, might -buy them for aixpence:'s 
pace.” ** Why don’t'you remain in your 
own dear country then?” .+ Q@ase> we 
have no sixpences, my jewel,”. said Pat. , 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
pn will see that his article has been antl: : 


"China and Crockery are too sta) 

The. following articles are Sotented for inser- 
tion :---F “W-+-e, Peter Tomkins, Solo, E. B., 
& H., Vivyan, Francis G.,. Liolett, Lector 

Speculi. 

Lines to Young Ladies must be good indeed 
to tempt ~ to accept them. 

All inquiries tap eer Mr. Lrupinn’s Ne, : 

and Classics must be addressed to ie 


vels 
The beautiful a phe on The C a 
in oar last is by Montgomery, whose name ~ 


anintentionally omitted 








ion pide Loi > 
by all Newsmen ri Deokeclleree 





